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ABSTRACT 



In an attempt to determine the extent to which 
hospitals had established child care services for their personnel, a 
survey was conducted ot 3,000 hospitals with 100 beds or more* Out of 
nearly 2,000 hospitals which responded, 98 were operating child care 
centers, with about 500 more planning or at least showing interest in 
such a program. The study showed that employers benefit treat these 
programs in terms of personnel recruitment and reduced absenteeism 
and lanor turnover. Employees benefit by being able tc work mere 
hours with less worry about their children's safety. (BH) 
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The rising demand in our Nation for skilled workers has led 
employers to explore new ways to meet their growing personnel needs. 
One emerging practice is the establishment of child care centers 
which serve as a tool in the recruitment and retention of needed 
personnel and at the same time aid the working parent. 

In order to determine the extent to which hospitals had established 
such child care services, the Women’s Bureau, Wage and Labor 
Standards Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, conducted a 
survey of hospitals with 100 or more beds and a few smaller ones 
known to have set up child care centers. The survey revealed that 
hospitals operating child care centers find the provision of these 
services beneficial to both employers and employees. Recruitment 
of personnel is improved, and absenteeism and labor turnover are 
reduced. Women who were unable to work because of lack of adequate 
child care an' now employed. Part-time employees can work more 
hours a day and more days a week. Working mothers are more 
comfortable knowing their children are nearby and can be reached 
promptly in case of emergency. 

Acknowledgment is made to all of the hospitals participating in 
the survey for their excellent cooperation. This study was prepared 
by Annie L. Hart, under the supervision of Isabelle S. Streidl, and 
with the technical assistance of Pearl G. Spindler and Beatrice 
Rosenberg, who also prepared the questionnaire and related 
correspondence. 

It is hoped that this report will serve as a stimulus to additional 
hospitals and other industries to establish child care centers for 
use of their personnel. The development of programs of this, type 
may aid considerably in meeting the increasing demand in many 
segments of our economy for additional trained personnel as well 
as in alleviating one of the problems encountered by many mothers 
who work or who would like to work. 

ELIZABETH DUNCAN KOONTZ 
Director, Women’s Bureau 
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To meet the ever-growing demand for skilled manpower in many 
sectors of our economy, increasing attention is being given to 
methods of tapping the reservoir of women who want to work but 
who are not free to work because they lack adequate facilities for 
the guidance, care, and supervision of their children during work 
hours. Of concern, also, is the need for adequate child care services 
for many mothers who are now in the labor force. Adequate care 
for children whose mothers are at work is of vital importance not 
only to the families involved but also to society as a whole. 

In the labor force in March 1968, there were 11.1 million mothers 
with children under 18 years of age; 4.1 million of these mothers 
had children under 6 years of age. 1 About 39 percent of all mothers 
with children under 18 and about 29 percent of all mothers with 
children under 6 were working or looking for work. 

Mothers have used a variety of arrangements for the care of 
their children while they are on the job. A study jointly conducted 
by the Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau in February 
1965 found that, of the 12.3 million children under 14 years of age 
whose mothers had worked — either full or part time — for at least 
6 months during the preceding year, 46 percent were cared for at 
home by the father, another relative, or a nonrelative. 2 Another 
28 percent were looked after by the mother, who either cared for her 
children while she worked or worked only during their school hours. 
Only 2 percent of the children were cared for in a group care 
center, while about 16 percent were cared for in someone else’s home. 
The remaining 8 percent looked after themselves. In fact, the survey 
showed that even among children under 6 years of age a small 
number looked after themselves. 

As a result of pressing need, a growing number of employers — 
some with the active participation of unions — have solved the 



1 U.S. Department of Labor , Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 U.S. Department of Health , Education, and Welfare , Social and Rehabilitation 
Service , Children's Bureau , and U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Labor 
Standards Administration, Women's Bureau: “Child Care Arrangements 

of Working Mothers in the United States Children's Bureau Pub. 

461-1968. 
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child care problems of mothers (or fathers) working for them by 
providing for the care of the workers’ children. 3 For example, to 
improve recruitment and retention of needed personnel in the 
medical and health services industry (where 80 percent of the 
workers are women), some hospitals provide such services. 

There is a shortage of skilled medical and health personnel, 
especially nursing personnel; and anticipated requirements in this 
field continue to increase. A survey conducted in 1966 by the 
American Hospital Association (AHA) and the Public Health 
Service (PHS) of all AHA hospitals and a survey the same year 
by the PHS of extended care facilities revealed that urgent unmet 
staffing requirements for all health personnel totaled 120,300 for 
hospitals and 24,300 for extended care facilities. 4 More than 
three-fourths of the additional staff needed were in the field of nursing 
— 62,000 registered nurses (56,900 for hospitals and 5,100 for 
extended care facilities) ; 21,800 licensed practical nurses (14,100 
for hospitals and 7,700 for extended care facilities); and 29,000 
aides, orderlies, and attendants (21,800 for hospitals and 7,200 for 
extended care facilities). During 1966 about 286,000, or 31 percent, 
of the more than 900,000 licensed registered nurses were not 
employed in nursing. 5 

By 1975 employment requirements for registered nurses were 
expected to rise by 240,000 from the 1966 level to a total of 
860,000, with an additional 150,000 needed to replace nurses who 
retire, die, or otherwise leave the labor force. Employment needs 
for licensed practical nurses were expected to rise by 165,000 to 



3 For a discussion of some of these programs, see “ Report of a Consultation 
on Working Women and Day Care Needs/* Women's Bureau, Wage and 
Labor Standards Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 1968. 

4 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: “ Health Manpower, 
1966-75: A Study of Requirements and Supply ." Kept. 323. June 1967. 

5 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration ; ", Health Resources Statistics: 
Health Manpower and Health Facilities, 1968.” Pub. 1509. December 1968. 



